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INNO'XIOUS. adj. [ innokiui , Latin.] 

1. Free from mifchievous effedls. 

Innoxious flames are often feen on the hair of mens heads 
and horfes manes. Digby. 

We may fafely ufe purgatives, they being benign, and of 
innoxious qualities. Brown's Vulg . Errours. 

Sent by the better genius of the night, 

Innoxious gleaming on the horfe’s mane, 

The meteor fits. Thomfon's Autumn. 

2. Pure from crimes. 

Stranger to civil and religious rage, 

The good man walk’d innoxious through his age. Pope. 
Inno'xiously. adv. [from innoxious.'] Harmlefly; 

Animals, that can innoxioujly digeft thefe poifons, become 
antidotal to the poifon digefted. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Inno'xiousness. n.f. [from innoxious.] Harmleffnefs. 
Innue'ndo. n.f. [innuendo , from innuo, Latin.] An oblique 
hint. 

As if the commandments, that require obedience and for¬ 
bid murder, were to be indidled for a libellous innuendo upon 
all the great men that come to be concerned. L'Efirange. 

Mercury, though employed on a quite contrary errand, 
owns it a marriage by an innuendo. Dryden. 

Purfue your trade of fcandal-picking, 

Your hints that Stella is no chicken ; 

Your innuendo's, when you tell us. 

That Stella loves to talk with fellows. Swift. 

Innu'mer able. adj. [innumerable, Fr. innumdrabilis, Lat.] Not 
to be counted for multitude. 

You have fent innumerable fubftance 
To furnilh Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Cover me, ye pines, 

Ye cedars ! with innumerable boughs 

Hide me where I may never fee them more. Milton. 

In lines, which appear of an equal' length, one may be 
longer than the other by innumerable parts. . Locke. 

Innumerably, adv. [from innumerable.] Without number. 
Innu'merous. adj. [innumerus , Latin.] Too many to be 
counted. 

’Twould be fome folace yet, fome little chearing, 

In this clofe dungeon of innumerous boughs. Milton. 

I take the wood, 

And in thick Ihelter of innumrous boughs, ? 

Enjoy the comfort gentle fleep allows. Pope s Odyjfey. 

To Ino'culate. v. a. [ inoculo, in and oculus, Latin.] 

1. To propagate any plant by inferring its bud into another 
flock; to pra&ife inoculation. See Inoculation. 

Nor are the ways alike in all 

How to ingraft, how to inoculate. Mays Virg. Georg. 

Now is the feafon for the budding of the orange-tree . in¬ 
oculate therefore at the commencement of this month. Evelyn. 
But various are the ways to change the ftate. 

To plant, to bud, to graft, to inoculate. Dryden. 

2. To yield a bud to another flock. 

Virtue cannot fo inoculate our old flock, but we ihall reliln 
0 f j t> Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Thy flock is too much out of date, 

For tender plants t’ inoculate. Cleaveland. 

Where lilies, in a lovely brown, 

Inoculate carnation. . , Cleaveland. 

Inoculation, n.f [inoculation's.. from inoculate.] 
j‘ Inoculation is praftifed upon all forts of ftone-fruit, and upon 
oranges and jafmines. In order to perform it, be provided 
with a fliarp pen-knife, having a fiat haft, and fome foun 
bafs-mat. Having taken off the cuttings froin the trees 
you would propagate, chufe a fmooth part of the flock; then 
with your knife make an horizontal cut crofs the rind of the 
flock, and from the middle of that cut make a flit downwards 
about two inches in length in the form of a T ; but be care¬ 
ful not to cut too deep, left you wound the flock : then having 
cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving the foot-ftalk remain¬ 
ing make a crofs cut about half an inch below the eye and 
with your knife flit off the bud, with part of the wood to it. 
This done, with your knife pull off that parti of the wood 
which was taken with the bud, obferving whether the eye of 
the bud be left to it or not; for all thefe buds which lofe their 
eyes in dripping are good for nothing: then raffing t e ar o 
the flock with the flat haft of your pen-knife clear-to the wood, 
thruft the bud therein, placing it fmooth between the rind and 
the wood of the flock, cutting off any part of the rind belong¬ 
ing to the bud which may be too long; and fo haying exa y 
fined the bud to the flock, tie them clofely round with bais- 
mat, beginning at the under part of the flit, and fo *° 

the top, taking care not to bind round the eye of the bud. 
The March following cut off the flock three inches above the 
bud, Hoping it, that the wet may pafs off: to this part of the 
flock, above the bud, fallen the {hoot which proceeds from 
the bud, and which would be in danger of being blown out ; 
but this muft continue no longer than one year, after which it 
muft be cut off clofe above the bud, that the flock may be co¬ 
vered thereby. Md'er. 
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In the ftem of Elaiana they all met, and came to be * 
grafted all upon one flock, moft of them by inoculation. How! 

2 . The pra&ice of tranfplanting the fmall-pox, by infufiorT ' 
the matter from ripened puftules into the veins of the unin 1 
fe&ed, in hopes of procuring a milder fort than what frequent¬ 
ly comes by infedtion. $uin c «** 

It is evident, by inoculation , that the fmalleft quantity 0 f t j(’ 
matter, mixed with the blood, produceth the difeafe. Arbuthn 

Inocula'tor. n.f. [from inoculate.] 

1. One that pradlifes the inoculation of trees. 

2. One who propagates the fmall-pox by inoculation. 

Had John a Gaddefden been now living, he would have been 
at the head of the ihoculators. Friend's Hifl. of PFfick 

Ino'dorate. adj. [in and odoratus, Lat.] Having no feent 

Whites are more inodorate than flowers of the fame kind 
coloured. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

Ino'dorous. adj. [inodorus , Latin.] Wanting feent; not afi 
fedling the nofe. 

The white of an egg is a vifcuous, unadlive, infipid, inodo¬ 
rous liquor. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Inoffensive, adj. [in and ojfenfive.] 

1. Giving no fcandal; giving no provocation. 

A ftranger, inoffenfive , unprovoking. Fleetwood. 

However inoffenfive we may be in other parts of our con- 
dudl, if we are found wanting in this trial of our love, we 
Ihall be difowned by God as traitors. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. Giving no pain; caufing no terror. 

Should infants have taken offence at any thing, diverting 
their thoughts, or mixing pleafant and agreeable appearances 
with it, muft be ufed, ’till it be grown inoffenfive to them. hoc. 

3. Harmlefs; hurtlefs; innocent. 

For drink the grape 

She crulhes, inoffenfive moft. Milton. 

With whate’er gall thou fet’ft thyfelf to Write, 

Thy inoffenfive fatires never bite. Dryden . 

Hark, how the cannon, inoffenfive now, 

Gives figns of gratulation. Phillips. 

4. Unembarraffed; without flop or obftrudtion. A Latin mode 
of fpeech. 

From hence a paffage broad. 

Smooth, eafy, inoffenfive , down to hell. Milton's Parad. Lojl, 

Inoffe'nsively. adv. [from inoffenfive.] Without appearance 
of harm ; without harm. 

Inoffe'nsiveness. n.f [ from inoffenfive. ] Harmleflnefs; 
freedom from appearance of harm. 

Inofficious, adj. [in and. officious.] Not civil; not attentive 
to the accommodation of others. 

Ino'pinate. adj. [inopinatus,L 2 X. inopine, Fr.] Not expefled. 

Inopportune, adj. [ inopportunus , Latin.] Unfeafonable; in¬ 
convenient. 

Ino'rdinacy. n. f. [from inordinate.] Irregularity; dilorder. 
It is fafer to ufe inordination. 

They become very finful by the excels, which were not fo 
in their nature: that inordinacyk ts them in oppofition toGo s 
defignation. Government of the Tongue. 

Ino'rdinate. adj. [in and ordinatus, Latin.] Irregular; 1- 
orderly ; deviating from right. 

Thefe people at firft were wifely brought to acknowledge 
allegiance to the kings of England ; but being ftraight left unto 
their own inordinate life, they forgot what before t ey were 

taught. Spenfer on Ireland, 

Thence raife 

At laft diftemper’d, difeontented thoughts; 

Vain hopes, vain arms, inordinate defires, 

Blown up with high conceits engend’ring pride. ' 

From inordinate love and vain fear comes all , un fl u ‘ 
f. p irit , Taylor's Guido to Devotion. 

Inordinately, adv. .[from inordinate.] Irregularly; no 

1 ^s'foon as a man defires any thing inordinately , he «Pjj^ 
fently difquieted in himfelf. . r reffU la- 

Ino'rdinateness. n.f [from inordinate.] 0 

rity; intemperance of any kind. . J ev j a - 

Inordina'tion. n.f. [from inordinate.] Irregu 7 > 

tion from right. . „L.;i n f 0D hy to 

Schoolmen and cafuifts, havmg too much 
clear a lye from that intrinfick hMm 
right reafon, inherent in the nature of it, g out /y> s Sermons. 
absolutely and univerfally finful. f ans or 

Inorga'nical. adj. [in and orgamcal.] 

inftrumental parts. a . :../ parts of 

We come to the loweft and the moi g lode- 

matter. r • j r T 1 To unite by 

To Ino'sculate. v. n. [in and ofculum, .J 

appofition or contact. . , , A ^ t v, e ball of 

This fifth conjugation of nerves is branc tyinof 

the eye, and to the prscordia alfo in ^^pufiaWlcM 
culating with one of its nerves ^Union bl co^d®* 

Inoscula'tion. n.f. [from tnofculatt .J Union y 

of the extremities. „ . , . rations of all the 

The almoft infinite ramifications and ' Ray. 
fevcral forts of veffels may eafilybe detefled b) g. 
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PnqUEST. n.f. [enqueue, French; InqulfiU, Latin.] 

'■ be „nde r , wh- 

• ntjpti begins • when an account of our opportunities of doing 

;a -» - - ssz 

2 Tin law] The inquejl of jurors, or by jury, is the moft ufuai 
trial of all caufes, both civil and criminal, in our realm; for 
in civil caufes, after proof is made on either fide, fo much as 
each part thinks good for himfelf, if the doubt be m the faft, 
it is referred to the diferetion of twelve indifferent men, 1 
nanelled by the flieriff for the purpofe, and as they bring in 
their verdia fo judgment pafles: for the judge faith, the jury 
finds the fa& thus; then is the law thus, and fo we judge. I or 
the inquejl in criminal caufes, {ee Jury. owe * 

2 Enauiry; fearch; ftudy. , - . „ 

This is the laborious and vexatious inquefl that the foul mult 
m ake after fcience. . . South's Sermons. 

Inquietude, n.f [inquietude, Fr. inquietude , inquietus, J^at.J 
Diflurbed ftate; want of quiet; attack on the quiet. 

Having had fuch experience of his fidelity and obfervance 
abroad, he found himfelf engaged in honour to fuppprt him 
at home from any farther inquietude. Wotton. 

Iron, that has flood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by a cork balanced in water, where it may have a free mo¬ 
bility/ will bewray a kind of inquietude and difeontentment 
’till it attain the former pofition. Wotton. 

The youthful hero, with returning light, 

Rofe anxious from th* inquietudes of night. Pope's Odyffey. 
To I'NQUINATE. v.a. [inquino, Latin.] To pollute; to 
corrupt. 

An old epfnion it was, that the ibis feeding upon ferpents, 
that venomous food fo inquinated their oval conceptions, that 
they fometimes came forth in ferpentine Ihapes. Brown. 

Inquina'tion. n.f. [inquinatio, Lat. from inquinate.] Corrup¬ 
tion; pollution. 

Their caufes and axioms arefo full of imagination, and* fo 
infedled with the old received theories, as they are mere in- 
quinations of experience, and concodl it not. Bacon. 

The middle a£lion, which produceth fuch imperfect bodies, 
is fitly called by fome of the ancients inquination, or incon- 
co&ion, which is a kind of putrefa&ion. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
Inqu'irable. adj. [from inquire.] That of which inquifition 
or inquefl may be made. 

To INQUrRE. v. n. [enquirer, French ; inquiro , Latin.] , 

1. To afk queftions; to make fearch; to exert curiofity on any 
occafion. 

You have oft inquir'd 

After the Ihepherd that complain’d of love. Shakefpeare. 
We will call the damfel, and inquire at her mouth. Gen. 
They began to inquire among themfelves, which of them it 
was that Ihould do this thing. Lu. xxii. 23. 

Inquire for one Saul of Tarfus. Adis ix. n. 

You fent Hadoram to king David, to inquire of his wel¬ 
fare. Chron. xviii. 10. 

It is a fubjecl of a very noble inquiry, to inquire of the 
more fubtile perceptions ; for it is another key to open nature, 
as well as the houfe. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

It may deferve our beft {kill to inquire into thofe rules, by 
which we may guide our judgment. South's Sermons . 

The ftep-dame poifon for the fon prepares; 

The fon inquires into his father’s years. Dryden. 

Under their grateful fhade jEneas fat; 

His left young Pallas kept, fix’d to his fide. 

And oft of winds inquir'd, and of the tide. Dryd. AEn. 
They are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
marching under a guide that will miflead them, than he that 
is likelier to be prevailed onto inquire after the right way. Locke. 

To thofe who inquired about me, my lover would anfwer, 
that I was an old dependent upon his family. Swift. 

2. To make examination. J 

Awful Rhadamanthus rules the ftate : 

He hears and judges each committed crime, 

Enquires into the manner, place, and time. Dryden's/En 
1 0 Inquire, v.a. 

r. To afk about; to feek out: as, he inquired the way. 

2. 7 o call; to name. Obfolete. J * 

Canute had his portion from the reft, 

1 he which he call d Canutium, for his hire. 

Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly inquire. F 
Inquirer, n.f [from inquire.] y ^ 

1. Searcher; examiner; one curious and inquifitive 

What latisfadion may be obtained from thofe violent dif- 

& and Cager WqUirerS in What da ? of the month the world 
g ' down's Vulgar Errours 

What s good doth open to th’ inquirers ftand° 

And itfejf offers to th’ accepting hand. ’ Denham 

buperhaal inquirers may fatisfy themfelves that the parts of 
-tter are united by muffles, nerves, and other like lTga- 

neithei S 3 | r ^ Ueft j° n on f of ’V'Wi, not di^uteri,^ 
tfter aff ftm nor deny, but examine. Locke. 


Blackmore 0 


1 n a. 

Late inquirers by their glafles 
That ev’ry infe< 5 t of each different kind, 

In its own egg, chear’d by the folar rays, 

Organs involv’d and latent life difplays. 

2. One who interrogates ; one who queftions. 

INQUIRY, n.f. [from inquire.] 

1. Interrogation; fearch by queftion. . . . 

The men which were fent from Cornelius had made inquiry 
for Simon’s houfe, and flood before the gate. Alls x. 17. 

2. Examination; fearch. ^ c u-i 

This exadlnefs is abfolutely neceffary in inquiries after philo- 
fophical knowledge, and in controverfies about truth. Locke. 

As to the inquiry about liberty, I think the queftion is not 
proper, whether the will be free, but whether 

r ^ » 


a man be 
Locke. 
Locke. 


^ j # 

I have been engaged in phyfical inquiries, Y 

It is a real inquiry , concerning the nature of a bird, or a bat, 
to make their yet imperfedl ideas of it more complete. Locke. 

Judgment or opinion, in a remoter fenfe, may be called in¬ 
vention : as when a judge or a phyfician makes an exact inquiry 
into any caufe. . Grew s Coj mol. Sac . 

Inquisition, n.f. [inquifition, Fr. inquiftio, Latin.] 

1. Judicial inquiry. 

When he maketh inquifition for blood, he remembereth 
them: he forgetteth not the cry of the humble. Pf ix. 1 2. 

We were willing to make a pattern or precedent of an exa£t 
inquifition. Bacon s Natural Hifory. 

With much feverity, and ftridl inquiftio ■, were-puniflied 
the adherents and aiders of the late rebels. Bacon's Hen. VII* 
Though it may be impoflible to recollect every failing, yet 
you are fo far to exerciie an inquifition upon yourfelf, as, by 
obferving leffer particulars, you may the better difeover what 
the corruption of your nature fways you to. Taylor . 

By your good leave, 

Thefe men will be your judges: we muft Hand 
T he inquifition of their raillery 

On our condition. Southern. 

2. Examination ; difeuflion. 

When inquifition was made of the matter, it was found 
out. 2 Eflh. xxiin 

3. [In law.] A manner of proceeding in matters criminal, by 

the office of the judge. Cowel. 

4. The court eftabliftied in fome countries fubjedl to the pope 
for the detection of herefy. 

One kifs of her’s, and but eighteen words, 

Put quite down the Spanilh inquifition. Corbet. 

INQUFSITIVE. adj. [ inquiftus, Latin. ] Curious ; bufy in 
fearch; adlive to pry into any thing. With about , after , into 9 
or of, and fometimes into. 

My boy at eighteen years became inquifitive 
After his brother. Shakefpeare's Comedy of Errours. 

7 his idlenefs, together with fear of imminent mifehiefs, 
have been the caufe that the Irifh were ever the moft inquifitive 
people after news of any nation in the world. Davies. 

He is not inquifitive into the reafonablenefs of indifferent 
and innocent commands. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

It can be no duty to write his heart upon his forehead, and 
to give all the inquifitive and malicious world a furvey of thofe 
thoughts, which is the prerogative of God only to know. South. 

His old fhaking fire, 

Inquifitive of fights, ftill longs in vain 

To find him in the number of the {lain. Dryden's Juv. 

Thou, what befits the new lord-mayor. 

And what the Gallick arms will do. 

Art anxioufly inquifitive to know. Dryden. 

A Dutch ambaffador, entertaining the king of Siam with 
the particularities of Holland, which he was inquifitive after, 
told him that the water would, in cold weather, be fo hard 
that men walked upon it. Locke\ 

The whole neighbourhood grew inquifitive after my name 
and character. . _ Addifon's Spectator. 

A wife man is not inquifitive about things impertinent. 

Broome's Notes on the OdyJJey. 
They cannot bear with the impertinent queftions of a young; 
inquifitive and fprightly genius. Watts's Improv . of the Mind 

Inquisitively, adv. [from inquifitive.] With curiofity; with 
narrow ferutiny. J 

Inqui'sitiveness. n.f. [from inquifitive.] Curiofity: dili¬ 
gence to pry into things hidden. 

Though he thought inquifitivemfs an uncomely gueft, he 
could not but afk who {he was. ’ Sidne 

Heights that (corn our profpeeft, and depths in which reafon 

ftomTY the bottom ’ y et furel y ‘he pleafure arifing 

from thence is great and noble; for as much as they afford 

ar e eTar"e e matte K 1° ^ of human reafon? and fo 

are large enough for it to take its full fcopes and range in. South. 

Providence, delivering great concludes to us, defiyned to 

whfth thin<, CUr,0fit 1 after the methods by 

which things were brought to pafs. Bur „] 

fiZfT: y n natur " has ^ovidei, to remove that ig- 

S , r y Ti ere ^° m Wlth; which ’ without this-bufy L 
qmjihvtnefs, will make them dull. Loch 

In^T'i'sit^R 



































































































































































































































































